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Broadcast For the 
99th Primate 

We present this Broadcast to the gcjth Primate of All England\ , 

, who will soon be taking the office laid down by , Dr Lang. 


Dear People of England 

It is.the 99th Primate calling,-the head 
of the Church which for 1300 years and more 
has been at the heart of this land. 

It has seen strange ..things, has been 
battled by desperate foes,- has seen invaders 
come and,go, usurpers rise and fall, dynasties 
disappear, dictators brought to their knees, 
revolution in the Church and revolution 
in the State,* kings betraying their people, 
people driving out kings, tyranny destroyed, 
slaves set free, and freedom born; and 
through all these changing dynasties the 
Citadel of Faith has stood like a rock, the 
eternal refuge of the troubled heart, battered 
but undismayed, shaken but enduring, 
echoing down the ages the word of its 
Master, Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden , and I will give you rest . 

Youth is Marching 

It has fallen to me to sit on the high throne 
of Canterbury in this most poignant hour, 
of all these centuries. Some of us are 
growing old in these dark days, and may 
not see the world at peace again. Neither 
have the very young seen it at peace ; for 
nearly a generation now the world has been 
in the grip of war and its grim aftermath. 
Twenty-eight years, have passed since the 
llower of our manhood marched into the 
Valley of the Shadows to end this thing 
that tears the heart out of the' people’s 
life. We failed them then, and once more 
the flower of youth is marching. Shall we r 
fail them now ? God forbid that it should be. 

J stand here before you in the name of 
the Prince of Peace who alone can save. 
us if we will. It is not a formidable thing 
that we have to do to get this old world 
right when the battle has been fought and 
won; it will inspire us in the fight to 
remember every day the splendour of the 
prize within our grasp. That prize is not 
the conquest of the world, but the conquest 
of ourselves. It is not £he possession of/ 
vast territories, but the possession of simple 
faith and the tranquil life. 

End of an Epoch 

We cannot claim to be a Christian nation, 
but did any people ever try harder to keep 
the spirit of Christianity alive and working 
in its midst ? Without vaunting and boasting 
we may claim that it has been so. If we 
have taken up the sword after so long laying 
it down, it is the sword to shatter evil things 
that we have taken up—in the spirit of the 
Master who bade him that hath no sword 
to sell his cloak and buy one. We do not . 
seek to wield the sword to bolster up our 
strength, to hold an empire, or to overcome 
weaker nations. We wield it to set God’s 
people free and to" save His Kingdom from 
being' mocked and overthrown. 

|t is the end of an epoch that we are 
approaching, the epoch of the building up 
of Democracy and Freedom. We are seeing 
the breaking-up of a world, but we are 
in it and of it and we shall build it up again. 
'What will the next epoch be ? As the last 
epoch established Liberty, shall we not see 
that the new epoch establishes Faith upon 
the earth ? 


Are we not ashamed of the little things 
that have divided us all these years as we 
stand ’today in-the presence of the great 
things that unite us ? We are all one now : 
cannot we share one simple faith ? We have 
community lunches to maintain our bodies ; 
can we not have community Christianity 
to strengthen and enrich our souls ? Do. we 
believe in the-spirit more than in the form ? 
Shall we-not strive more and more after this 
to establish our civilisation on the impreg¬ 
nable rock of the Bible ? . ” 

Fifteen Words 

It is a very simple thing that I am asking 
you to do. If we believe in God, if we 
believe in’ Christianity as laid down by 
Jesus Christ in Galilee, we owe it to ourselves 
and to our country to let our belief pervade 
our lives and govern our work and dominate 
our national energies. What have we to do ? 

We have to translate these fifteen words 
fre.m Galilee into our.private and national life: 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them. 

W E have to believe in the spirit of Christ¬ 
ianity, whatever we think of all our creeds. 
We must believe that none of us liveth 
to himself alone. We must love one another, 
and must owe no man anything. We must 
put no stumbling-block in a brother’s 
way-—we that are strong must bear the 
infirmities of the weak. We must overcome 
evil with good and must work no ill to 
our neighbour. We must suffer long and 
be kind, envy not, vaunt not ourselves, be 
not puffed up, not behave unseemly, think 
no evil, bear all things, hope all things, 
endure all things, and seek first the kingdom 
of righteousness that all other things may 
be added unto us. 

A Revolution Worth While 

Difficult for a nation, it may be said, but 
the spirit that is willing can do all these 
things. If it should mean a revolution 
in our lives, is it not a revolution that will 
bring infinite happiness to our nation and 
ourselves ? Will it not bring us the strength 
tliat comes from the' heart and soul of a 
contented'people ? / 

r p hink only of one or two ways in which 
such a revolution may work. In Educa¬ 
tion, are we giving every child its chance ? 
The carrying out of the golden rule will deny 
to poverty the right to check the career 
of an)^ child within this realm. What 
of Housing ? It will pull down every slum 
in the kingdom and give notice that after 
(let us say) 1950 the Government will tax 
100 per cent any house that is below a certain 
standard. What of.'the hard and dangerous" 
work of the world ? We must have Coal: 
then buy up the mines and offer a liberal wage 
to any man who will get it out. Unem¬ 
ployment ? Never must it be again ; all 
these millions of men could have been paid 
for building up our defences instead of for 
doing nothing. The Empire ? Are.we worthy 
of it ? .Have we peopled it and developed 
it half enough? There are a thousand things 
we must do if we are to deserve it in 
these coming days. And what of Parliament ? 
Surely we shall make it a sublimer thing 
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The C N came out with the daffodils just 23 years ago ; this week 
the 1200th C N comes out with the daffodils peeping through 


Continued from the previous column 

than it has been, shall stop the 
nonsense of the Mother of Par¬ 
liaments wasting its time on 
parish pumps, shall cease to 
expect our great cities to spend 
fortunes on getting Parliament's 
permission to look after their 
own affairs* and shall see that 
Parliament becomes the powerful 
moral leader of mankind. 

jDo we not see the dazzling 
chance that is coming to us with 
the English-Speaking Nations 
marching on in a War less World ? 

Two things remember in these 
dark days, two streams of life 
that are running now. The 
powers of righteousness and 
freedom are being built up with 
irresistible force and must in 
the end overcome these evil 
things. The ideas of peace are 
working themselves out in the 
hearts and minds of the peoples 
of all lands. We have to bring 
to it all that is best within us, 
to transfuse all that is holiest 
in our heritage into the struggle' 
of a fallen world for the glorious 
future that Time has brought 
within its reach. 


Miraculous Raft 

All. their lives Jhe 16 men who 
shared this amazing experience 
will remember two great moments 
when prayer was answered. 

JpHE story has the usual begin* - 
ning, a British ship torpedoed 
in mid-Atlantic and the crew 
taking to the boats. 

In one lifeboat 16 survivors 
found they would have to exist 
on a mouthful of water, two tins 
of milk, and a few dozen food 
tablets. These gone, all gave up*' 
hope except for an elderly seaman 
who prayed unceasingly for help. 

The others were watching him 
listlessly when suddenly they 
shouted with joy, pointing to a 
dark object. It was a raft , stocked 
with food and water. 

Another week passed and once 
more the-* food and water had 
ru*n out. Once more the elderly 
man prayed for help. He was 
the only man who had strength 
to watch the horizon, and he it 
was who* saw smoke far : away 
a fid waved his shirt so that their 
little craft was spotted 
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Bringing America Into 
Our Schools 

Following up Mr R. A. Butler’s fine speech to Surrey 
* teachers last month, the Board of Education over which he 
presides has issued a memorandum on the ways in which history 
in our Secondary and advanced schools can be adapted to 
include a vivid account of the rise of the American Republic 
and its rapid growth. 

In his speech Mr Butler rightly ' 
pointed out that our teachers are 
pioneers in building the founda¬ 
tions of a proper .understanding 
between ourselves and America, 
and that the first steps they -have 
taken will be followed up on a 
wider canvas. 

The corning generation, he 
urged, must understand the im¬ 
portance of what follows from 
Mr Churchill’s historic mission, 
which endorsed Cecil Rhodes’s 
far-seeing judgment that the 
destinies of the English-speaking 
peoples must be linked in order to 
save civilisation. 

Fortunately, living in a world 
apart from the present confusing 
economic and political issues, our 
children and youth can see big 
things mo're clearly than some of 
their elders, and so the task of 
the teachers is not only to teach 
the history of America, but to 
make history by linking in friend¬ 
ship the younger generations of 
both countries.' 

The memorandum emphasises 
that the firm foundation on which 
an understanding may be built 
exists -in our common faith in 


democratic institutions and in 
fundamental moral values. 

Teachers are advised that in 
arranging history lessons time 
should be saved from the history 
of the Old World in order to 
redress its balance with that of 
the New; that formal history with 
dates is much less important than 
a topical treatment of America 
as she is today—her regional, 
variety, her Constitution, Parties, 
Labour Organisations, Architec¬ 
ture, Art, Music, and way of life. 

Nor, of course, are such stories 
as the life of Abraham Lincoln to 
be neglected, for the lives of 
America’s great men 'have a 
lesson to teach us all today. 

Books are the immediate 
^problem. They are urgently 
needed to reveal to our boys and 
girls what America has meant, 
and is meaning, to the rest of the 
world. The new memorandum is 
specially valuable for its list of 
recent books throwing light on 
the people, customs, and problems 
of the great Republic which is 
marching with us, under the* 
President, to the liberation of the 
world from Nazi thraldom. 


The Litter Lout is Hitler’s Man 


Jt is more than half a generation 
since the C N coined his 
name and began crusading 
against him for his disgusting 
habit of littering the streets, but 
it/has needed the impetus of a 
world war to set the law on his 
track. 

At last it is made known to all 
that the Litter Lout is the enemy 
of his country, not merely mak- 
. ing it shabby wherever he sets his 

Good Advice 
From Papua 

Our little friend “The Papuan 
Villager ” has coipe to us once 
more, but we fear it may be the 
last for some time, for Port 
Moresby, where the Government 
Anthropologist edits it, and the 
Government printer prints it, is 
in the front line of the war. We 
pass on to our readers two para¬ 
graphs which show how the 
Villager talks to the Papuans; 
the advice is not amiss anywhere. 

Beer. Drink as much ginger 
beer as you like, but don’t go 
drinking proper beer. This is 
forbidden. You cannot buy it. 
Do not steal it. Never drink it. 

Fruit. Look after your fruit 
when you pack it. Do not let it 
fall to the ground. If you do it 
will be bruised and then it will 
no.t keep well, and you will not be 
able to sell it. ■ 

Birthday Greetings 

The CN sends its good wishes 
for many happy returns of the day 
to a veteran of the LM S. 

Locomotive Number 20,002 has 
become 76 years old, and is now 
the oldest engine in regular 
service on this railway, probably. 
the oldest in the country. 

Built in 1886, she was designed 
by Matthew Kirtley, and she has 
two sisters still at Work, though 
they are a year younger than 
Number 20.C02. 


foot, but literally helping the 
enemy by wasting the paper 
which is valuable as munitions. 
He may be fined £100 for wast¬ 
ing paper, and it is an offence 
against the law to throw it down 
in the street^. 

Every scrap of paper saved 
helps to win the war. Do not put 
it in the dustbin. Keep it 
separate and clearf, and only use 
greasy paper for lighting the fire. 

WlNKIE TO THE 

Rescue 

An RAF crew owe their lives 
to a carrier pigeon. When their 
Beaufort came down in the North. 
Sea, Winkie escaped on being 
taken from her container, but she 
flew straight home, and her 
owner, - Mr James Ross of 
Broughty Ferry, Dundee, who 
had loaned her to the R A F, rang 
up an aerodrome and reported 
the return of the bird, all wet and 
oil-stained. , * 

From a knowledge of the bird’s 
“cruising speed” the station 
navigator was able to obtain a 
rough idea of the distance from 
land at which it had been 
released, and a plane went in 
search of the airmen in their 
rubber dinghy and rescued them. 

Clever Feat of a Judge 

It seems worth while to pass on 
an observation made the other 
day bv one'of the'Judges in our 
Court of Appeal. We quote it 
without comment: 

This was as plain a case as was 
ever brought. if the learned 
Judge had not achieved the 
remarkable feat, I should have 
thought that it would have ex¬ 
ceeded the bounds of human 
prolixity to have delivered a 
judgment on it which occupied 
15 pages. 


Remember 
Next Winter 

Jt is the plain duty of old and 
young to weigh what has just 
been said by Mr R. S. Hudson, 
Minister of Agriculture, on the 
prospects of our food supply next 
winter. 

What Mr Hudson truly says is ' 
that we face* in the shipping 
situation and therefore also in 
the food situation, what is per-, 
haps the gravest crisis of the war. 
Even if we grant favourable 
weather for agriculture and a 
further increase of the farmers’ 
exertions^plus Russian successes, 
things have happened which are 
only too likely to offset these 
factors and to make serious in- 
l’oads on our food imports. 
Among many unfavourable 
factors are the following: 

1. Enemy submarines are at¬ 
tacking with greater vigour in 
many directions, especially on 
the American Atlantic seaboard. , 

2. Japan is threatening . sea- 
routes from the East, and may 
imperil food ships from India 

'and other sources of supply. 

3. America, concerned with the 
defence of her Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards and the 
Panama, Canal, may be weakened : 
in the maintenance of the 
Atlantic Path between Britain- 
and America. 

4. The • war with Japan is 
making a further call on our 
merchant, shipping to maintain 
and supply new theatres of war. 

5. The Navy, having to deal 
with the Japanese warships, will 
be less able to protect our 
merchant ships. 

American shipbuilding, it is 
hoped, may become an increas¬ 
ingly helpful factor, but we must 
not* count too much on it,. for 
America has many commitments 
and has to defend herself. It is 
wise, therefore, to help ourselves 
in the matter to the fullest 
possible extent, and we must not 
complain if further restrictions 
have • to be imposed upon us. 
Apart from consumption, we can 
all help ourselves by production. 
Potatoes, roots, fruit, vegetables, 
make an interesting practical 
study, and some of our produce 
can be preserved for winter use. 

A Better Chance 
For Children 

The nation’s health was never 
better;'the death rate was never 
lower. 

But, unfortunately, infant mor^ 
ts^lity (the deaths of children in 
their first, year) has gone up 
slightly. In 1939 it was 50 per 
thousand; in 1940 it was 56. This 
must be regarded as exceptional, 
and in any case, the figures are 
astonishingly good when we com¬ 
pare them with those of the last 
war, when, in fact, mortality was 
*110 per thousand. A few T 'years 
before that it was in some harts 
of the country 150 and even 
higher. In some towns one child 
in six died in its first year 50 
years ago. In the last war one in 
ten died; in this war the rate is 
slightly over one in 20. The 
world improves and every child 
has a better chance of life. 

THINGS SEEN 

A Scottish soldier sitting on his 
Service kit in York Station read¬ 
ing the Children’s Encyclopedia. 

The first British military tattco 
in New York since 1 the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. 
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News Reefs 


Qver five million women are 
now registered for war work. 

Belgian children are so hungry 
and weak under Hitler’s New 
Order that they frequently faint 
in school. 

A gas collector at Tottenham , 
Mr F. C. Charles, has collected 
nearly tivo million pennies for a 
hospital, which is to name a bed, 
in honour of his achievement . 

A number ' of children have 
saved £4 for the Red Cross by 
putting a penny in a box for every 
sunny day. 

Qver a million soldiers now 
attend Army educational 
lectures, ten times more than a 
year ago. 

Salisbury Cathedral has been 
used for a meeting by the Ministry 
of Information, the first time since 
the Middle Ages that it has been 
devoted to a secular purpose. 

■The 86 people of the Essex vil¬ 
lage of Sputa Fambridge raised 
£724 for Warship Week . 

Five Yorkshire girls at Ebber- 
ston have raised over £36 for war 
charities by sales*and sports. 

Nearly six million square yards 
of line-side allotments were culti¬ 
vated by LMS railway men last 
year. 

More newspapers ivere sold in 
America last year than in any 
year before . 

Jw New York State a game- 
warden was asked by a 
mother what games her children 
should play during air raids. 

“When they call Us,” say the 
men of a concentration camp in 
France, “ it means either a 
shower bath, freedom, or death.” 

President Roosevelt has 
decided personally to present 
a gold medal to a boy of eleven 
who saved five playmates from 
drowning . 


Girls of 17 are to register on 
Saturday, March 28, and the 16- 
year-old girls on April 25. . 

It is calculated, that a hundred 
thousand tons of waste paper was 
salvaged in January. 1 

^he Admiral at Portsmouth has 
appealed to the public to 
report to the authorities all 
parasites seeking to profit on the 
necessities of the people. 

Mr F. A. Forster, 87^ has just 
completed 62 years continuous 
membership of a Leeds church 
choir. 

Between fifty and a hundred 
thousand tons of ammunition 
■ has been captured from Rommel 
in Libya; it was his stock for the 
invasion of Egypt. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

JTour King’s Scouts are to make 
a f our-month tour - of 
Canada to demonstrate the part 
our Scouts have played in Civil 
Defence. 

Although some of their families 
had left the area the Scouts of 
Rangoon remained and carried on 
with their- duties as telephonists, 
messengers, and so on, as well as 
cooking meals for the report 
centre staff. 

A Czecho-Slovakian Scout.who 
knew no English when he came 
to this country three years ago is 
now a Patrol Leader in the 1st 
Windsor Troop; he is a King's 
Scout . .. ■ 

i ' Y 

Using their new trek-cart Peter¬ 
borough Scouts help members of 
the . Forces to transport their kit 
between the two local stations. 

An alternative wartime uniform 
has been adopted for Rangers; it 
consists of a navy or dark skirt, a 
self-coloured jersey, navy blue 
beret, guide belt, and navy blue 
triangular scarf. 


Ohiang Kai-shek’s Son Has a Good idea 


Qne of the most admirable 
things about China is that in 
the midst of her war she lias 
been giving increasing attention 
to the education and social wel¬ 
fare of her people. She thinks 
for the future as well as for the 
present. 

Chiang Ching-kuo, eldest son 
of General Chiang Kai-shek, has 
a .Three-Year-Plan to turn the 
eleven counties under his control 
into a modern province. * These 
counties of Kiangsi have been 
backward, infested with bandits, 
and therefore poor. There are 
1,600,000 inhabitants. Chiang 
Ching-kuo is determined to 
supply them all with food, cloth¬ 
ing, housing, work, and education. 

.Within six months he has 
trained clerks and teachers to 
administer agriculture, health, 
industry, and relief work. In 


each village men are being taugh t 
to read and write, and to do first- 
aid. Women and young people 
are later to receive similar in¬ 
struction. ~ . i \ 

Rice, cotton, beans, wheat, and 
vegetables are being grown 1 on 
model farms, where their suita¬ 
bility to the Kiangsi climate and 
soil can be studied before they 
are introduced to the farmers. 
New loads are being built, and 
inter-village telephone lines are 
already laid over long distances: 
New schools have been opened 
and old ones improved. The 
heads of each group of 100 or 150 
families are to meet monthly to 
decide important local questions.' 

Chiang Ching-kuo is said to 
have brought his ideas back from 
Europe. If this is*so it seems that 
the West has made a good gift to 
the East. 


£500 For Princes Street The Tanker & Its Cargo 


I have always thought it a dis¬ 
grace that the houses in Princes 
Street should remain covered 
loith the soot and dirt of fifty 
years . 

So wrote Lord Salvesen in his 
wall, thinking of the street which 
has been called the noblest street 
in the British Empire, tile street 
in the Scottish capital over which 
Sir Walter Scott presides. Think¬ 
ing this, Lord Salvesen be¬ 
queathed £500 as an inducement 
to Princes Street property owners 
to clean up their fronts.. 


It is probably true that the 
Government will shortly an¬ 
nounce a further big cut in the 
petrol ration. We can * only 
express our surprise that petrol 
for any form of unnecessary 
motoring has been allowed to 
remain. It is rather terrible to 
remember how many seamen 
have perished in this severe 
winter in bringing petrol to these 
islands for joy-riders and dog- 
racers and callous people who 
know nothing raid care little of 
how the petrol comes. . 
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first Men to Dig Down For Coal 


Select Committee advises the 
Government that, as coal in 
many places comes within 20 feet 
of the surface, giant diggers 
should clear such sites so that 
the coal can be quarried in 
the open without sinking shafts. 

This would' be a return to 
first principles. Our ancestors 
dug all their coal from the 
surface, or wherever it cropped 
out in hillsides. The first 
coal-getting licence, granted 
700 years ago to the freemen of 
Newcastle, authorised them to 
dig for coals in the castle fields; 
no one then, or for centuries 
later, dreamed of sinking pits. 

THE DREAMER 

Boys of the ATC will agree 
that the most interesting part 
of their training consists of 
visits to RAP stations. 

The story is told of one party 
visiting a bomber station. The 
boys went through the workshops, 
inspected bombers, and talked 
with the crews, having a grand 
time in touch with the real thing. 

The time came for the de¬ 
parture of the cadets, and the 
roll was called. One boy was 
missing, the “baby”. of the 
party. Officers and N C Os 
rushed round the station, search¬ 
ing in likely places. Eventually 
the absentee was found.. 

He was sitting in the pilot’s 
seat of a big bomber, his hands 
on the controls, fast asleep and 
dreaming. 

THE MONKEY PUZZLE 

When the monkeys at - the 
Bronx Zoo in New York meet 
their outlandish ■- cousin from 
China they will probably disown 
him. 

He is a monkey with a blue 
face and golden hair, and is now 
on his way to the Zoo from 
Szechwan Province in Western 
China. 

This golden monkey is one of 
the rarest animais in the world. 
Two and a half years old, he is 
two feet high, with buff-coloured 
hair on his chest and golden hair 
four inches long on his back. He 
eats leaves and nuts. 

THE PUBLIC SPIRIT OF 
FRANK BRANGWYN 

Coventry has lpst much, but 
the city has greatly enriched its 
heritage. Now Frank Brangwyn, 
with his fine public spirit, has 
enriched it still more by giving it 
91 of his original etchings as a 
tribute to the courage of the 
people of the city during its 
destruction by the Nazis. 

This is not the first town Mr 
Brangwyn has placed for ever in 
his debt. , Brighton has in its 
Gallery 200 etchings and litho¬ 
graphs which lie gave in memory 
of the kindness of Brighton Cor¬ 
poration in placing a room of the 
Gallery at his service as a studio, 
when he was painting huge can-' 
vases for New York’s Radio City. 

Walthamstow also has good 
cause to remember Frank 
Brangwyn’s generosity, for he 
has given several of his works to 
enrich a collection housed in the 
old house where William Morris 
lived as a boy. 

AS THEY KNEW 

We hear that a well-known 
Jewish optician of Liege was 
ordered by the Nazis to hang a 
notice in his shop window to the 
effect that his was a Jewish firm. 
So he wrote : " t 

Jewish Concern, as you have all 
known for • a long time . 


The regions below the surface 
were a mystery, full of terrors. 
When at last the pioneers did 
begin to dig down they found 
that water drowned their works 
and sometimes themselves; that 
great heat existed in the lower 
levels, and that explosions from 
gas and dust, which they attribu¬ 
ted to demons, followed the men 
with their naked lights as they 
tunnelled forward. 

Such alarms were taken as 
hints to restrict the quest for coal 
to the surface and not to trespass 
below ground, “where imps dwelt 
supreme amid subterranean 
horrors.” 


THOUSANDS OF LIVES 
THROWN AWAY 

'Many people could hear our 
Chief Medical Officer saying the 
other night that thousands of 
lives are thrown away every year 
by the neglect to inoculate 
against diphtheria. It is a 
national disgrace that ignorance 
should be licenced so far as to 
allow this wastage to go on, and 
it is high time that inoculation 
should be made compulsory. 

Never were the lives of our 
young people so precious to the 
nation; never was it within our 
grasp to save so high a percent¬ 
age from disease and death. 


Fear That Grips the Young Nazis 


It was interesting to hear a com¬ 
mentator explaining the reason for the 
strained look on the faces of young 
Nazis who were taken prisoner in the 
Libyan Desert. 

Jr was fear thal one saw on 
their faces, the commentator 
explained, and the reason was 
that they had been told they 
must expect untold brutalities 
should they ever fall into the 
hands of the British. These 
wretched boys tried to put on a 
brave face before what J they 
believed was going to be an 
appalling fate; now they have 
come to understand that they 
have left behind them in the 



Skating in the Lake District 

Girls of Liverpool'College, evacuated to the Wordsworth country, 
skating on Rydal Water during the cold spell last month 


ONE MAN WAS READY 

One bright gleam in the 
disaster of Pearl Harbour is in 
a medical report now published. 

The treatment of wounded 
men was beyond praise, and the 
medical officers, Dr Perrin Long 
and Dr L. S. Rcwden, declare 
that the casualty cases brought 
to them were in the best con¬ 
dition of any they had ever seen. 

This was largely due to the 
foresight of Surgeon-Colonel 
Edgar King, who had laid in 
beforehand an abundant supply 
of the new sulphanalimide drugs 
and 58,000 dressings. 

STORY 

A party of soldiers were march¬ 
ing along a Kent lane not long ago - 
when one of them noticed that a 
dog had caught a rabbit in the 
hedge. The N C O gravely halted 
the party, the rabbit was taken 
from the dog, examined, and com- 
mandeered. With a pat for the 
dog, the party marched on. 

FASHION NOTE 

For twenty years and more a 
certain old-fashioned looking 
little gentleman has been seen in 
a London suburb—old-fashioned 
because his love of old things and 
old ways set him at defiance 
against all the tailors who have 
made the rest of us wear our 
trousers turned up. 

Suddenly the fiat has gone 
forth for economy’s sake that 
trousers must no longer be 
turned up, and one old-fashioned 
gentleman has become the leader 
of fashion. The little one, once . 
more, has become a great nation. 


GOOD COUNSEL 
FROM A JUDGE 

We see that the famous old. 
word of advice, “First catch your 
hare,”, has lately been quoted as 
by Mrs. Glasse, supposed to be 
part of the directions for cooking 
a hare contained in ,an 18th- 
century cookery book. 

As a matter of fact this good 
counsel is at least 700 years old, 
and occurs in the book of a wise 
judge of the 13th century, Henry 
de Braeton, who even then quoted 
as a common saying—“that it is 
best first to catch the stag and 
afterwards, when he has been 
caught, to skin him.” Judge 
Braeton loft behind him notes of 
2000 legal cases. 

NAMELESS HEROES 

The London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine needed 
six volunteers not long ago for 
experiments connected with 
secret new anti-fever toxins. 

When we have said that the 
villain of the piece is the mos¬ 
quito we have said everything we 
are allowed to say. The exact 
nature of the experiments is '■a 
secret — even the. six valiant 
volunteers must remain anonym¬ 
ous, . for it is all connected with 
the war. 

A small paragraph in a medical 
trade paper, and a brief mention 
in a local parish magazine 
brought a whole queue of willing 
volunteers, ready to be bitten by 
this pest and to risk fever-— 
though there was really no risk* 
as each patient was first treated 
by the secret toxin. 


LANDING ON AN ICE FLOE 

An American airman who 
baled out of his aeroplane in 
Alaska the other day chose a very 
chilly landing place, an icefloe. 

For 24 hours he was marooned, 
feeling more like a Polar bear 
every minute. Then along came 
a small plane and made a daring 
landing on the ice-floe 300 feet 
away from himf 

The two airmen in it rowed 
over to get him in a rubber boat, 
and then back the three men 
went^to the plane. Amid breath¬ 
less excitement they managed to 
take off without mishap, and off 
they flew to their base, with a 
very grateful pilot as passenger. 

THE SHELTER 

It appears that Vienna is now 
so packed full with Germans from 
the Reich that the current 
Viennese comment is that “for¬ 
merly Vienna- was an Imperial 
City; now it is an air-raid shelter 
for the Prussians.” 

THE SHOW GOES ON 

An embattled people in an 
island fortress, living on rationed 
food, wearing clothes by coupon, 
sleeping in battered homes or in 
shelters, working 60 hours a week 
for men and 55 for women, 
facing a future which in the 
earlier months of 1941 was an 
uncertain future— : how much 
time or inclination can such a 
people spai r e for the movies? 

Well, the British people in 1941 
spent £12,000,000 more in the 
picture theatres than it did the 
previous year. New York Times 


German lines far more brutality 
than they have found in ours. 

But they are not happy. Their 
.great fear is that it will become 
known in Germany that they are 
prisoners; they ask us not to 
send their names to^ Germany, 
for they are afraid of what the 
Nazis will do to them after the 
war for having allowed them¬ 
selves to be made prisoners. 
Sooner or later they will learn 
that there will not be any Nazis 
or Gestapo when the war is 
finished. 

As for the Italians, the com¬ 
mentator went on, they are as 
pleased as Punch at being taken 
prisoner, and say “Please let my 
family know as soon as possible. ” 

WE ARE GETTING ON 

Some striking things were said 
by Lord Halifax in a speech he 
made the other day across the 
Atlantic. He said: 

Britain has received 2000 aero¬ 
planes from America, but she has 
sent more than 9000 abroad. 

As to tanks, we have imported 
200, but Britain has sent abroad 
3000, some of which - were used 
in the defence of Moscow. 

We imagine that these facts 
must have been news to almost 
everyone . here outside the 
Government, as they were to us. 
TheY not only demonstrate an 
excellent production, : but show 
that Britain is doing her duty to 
her Allies. 

BRAVERY WITHOUT 
PARALLEL 

We hear that the Prague 
“gallows humour” is exaggerating' 
the German war reports of the 
victories and of the German 
bravery. Here is one of the latest 
Prague jokes. 

Did you hear about the latest 
German Victory in Russia—Five 
German soldiers encircling a 
whole Russian regiment? 

Where did it happen? 

In the German radio! 

A MID-OCEAN MEETING 

There have been few stranger 
stories of the sea than that of a 
father and daughter told the 
other day in the tale of a mer¬ 
chant vessel blown up by a 
German raider. 

The daughter escaped in the 
lifeboat and was three days at 
sea before the lifeboat could 
attract a friendly ship. The 
father was a ship’s surgeon in 
mid-ocean, and was called into 
the captain’s cabin and told the 
sad news ' that his . daughter’s 
ship had been sunk and no more 
was known. For three days no 
news came, and then the captain 
called the doctor to The bridge 
and pointed to a lifeboat. “Your 
daughter is in that boat,” he 
said, and in a few minutes they 
Were meeting on the deck. 

The father’s ship had been' the 
first to see the daughter’s boat 
with its heavy load of frail and 
suffering humanity. 

A NOTE FROM 
NORWAY 

Recently we had three bombing 
attacks in a single day, and I 
must. say the people conducted 
themselves strangely. Instead of 
racing for air-raid shelters they 
stood staring joyfully and expec¬ 
tantly into the sky. School chil¬ 
dren sang “Tipperary,” “P,ule, 
Britannia,” “ God Save the King,” 
and other popular melodies. 

From an uncensored 
letter from Norway 
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SIMPLE 

Deter Puck hears a whisper 
that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is considering a sim¬ 
pler method of charging*Income 
Tax. Surely (thinks Peter) the 
simplest way of all would be for 
the Government to take all our 
income and allow us^a little 
pocket-money now and then ? 

- © 

An Italian’s Advice to 
a Brother 

gE as the Romans were— 
steady, undaunted, un¬ 
flinching, persevering. Imitate 
the English of modern days, and 
particularly in the serious pur¬ 
pose they throw into all they do, 
in what they call steadiness. 

In my opinion the English 
bear a greater resemblance to 
the ancient Romans than any 
other modern people. Nothing 
daunts them ; whatever they 
desire to accomplish they set 
about with an earnest, steady 
will which seldom fails in obtain¬ 
ing its end. They are never 
beaten down by misfortune. 
Follow in their footsteps. This 
is the advice I have to give you 
as your friend and your brother. 

Garibaldi in 1875 
© . . 
Safety First 

Jnto the crowded bus stepped a 
little yellowish man, one of 
.London’s many foreigners. Heads 
were turned in his direction, but 
before a word- could be spoken 
the Asiatic smiled disarmingly 
and said, politely : " Me China¬ 
man, not Jap.” 


A Word From 
Port Moresby 

Jn our postbag comes a greeting 
from a C N friend at Port 
Moresby, acknowledging a copy 
of the Editor’s Nineteen-Forty 
which has lately arrived there. 
The book tells the story of the 
most desperate year in the history 
of our Island ; the letter acknow¬ 
ledging it was written when 
Port Moresby was a quiet and 
peaceful place in Papua, but it 
arrives to find this Island a 
quiet place while the war rages 
and the bombs fall on the hills 
and villages around Port Moresby. 
It is a bewildering world, in 
which peace and war pursue 
each other to the ends of the 
earth. 

© 

A Sprig of Lavender 

W E , have been going through 
boxes of old letters, and who 
could spend a few hours more 
entertainingly in days like 
these ? 

We found one letter from a 
dear old lady beloved by all who 
knew her, the Countess Grosvenor 
of Eaton Hall, mother of the 
Duke of Westminster. She had 
one of ‘ the most * beautiful 
gardens in England, and in this 
letter was a sprig of lavender 
from her lavender walk. There 
it has lain since soon after the 
close of the last Great War. 
Dynasties have fallen, kingdoms 
disappeared, nations have been 
enslaved, five hundred million 
human lives have come or gone, 
and still this sprig of lavender 
pulled by Lady Grosvenor in 
1921 is giving off its ’ scent ! 
There are still some beautiful 
old things that have not gone 
out of the world. 


© ' - © 

This Kind World 


Jn the main street of a northern 
town (Hexham) is a little 
shop with a great heart. Not 
long ago a lorry with ten 
soldiers pulled up to consult a 
map, stopping by chance in 
front of the shop. It was a 
bitterly cold day, and the little 
lady of the shop came to the 
door and beckoned the men in 
for a cup of tea. 

The corporal and his nine men 
went into the kitchen to find the 
kettle boiling, teacakes buttered, 
and a roaring fire. During the 
tea-party the kindly shopkeeper 


gave the men raffle tickets with 
prizes, and one after the other 
they got cigarettes—all but one, 
who was rewarded with a cigar ! 

The men could not express their 
thanks, but did their best, and a 
day or two later there appeared 
in the local paper a.full account 
of what had happened, declaring 
that never in their two years of 
service had the men experienced 
anything like this. The letter 
was signed Ten Grate ful Troopers , 
and never truly were ten men 
more grateful nor one woman 
more kind. 


Under the Editors Table 


Straw hats will soon be 
things of the past. 
Gone with the wind. 

0 

f 'he Germans are re¬ 
ported to have only 
one true battleship. But 
that isn't true, they say . 

■ □ 

Who is next to Hitler 
in Germany? 
somebody asks. No¬ 
body; he is beside him¬ 
self with rage. 

0 

]\f en are to have fewer 
pockets . A nd less 
to put in them . 


Peter Puck 
Wants _ 
to Know 



If coal ration¬ 
ing gives us 
cold comfort 


'J'he average soldier does 
not like fancy dishes. 
Prefers real meals. 

0 

J'he M P who had to 
go out to look for 
coal said it made him 
burn with indignation. 

ED¬ 
IT • is said of a -certain 
M P that his voice 
never seems to tire. 
What of his listeners ? 

0 

J MUCH - TRAVELLED 
Cabinet Minister 
says he ahvays travels 
light. But carries weight. 


Friend 1 Sailorman 

YY 7 e make no apology for 
™ returning again to the 
hard case of the sailorman. 

When the last war ended 
there seemed to be good hope 
that the work then done in 
improving wages- and con¬ 
ditions would be continued 
and augmented in piping times 
of peace. Alas, peace saw 
general frustration, crisis’ after 
crisis, and economic depression 
which had not passed when 
the present war broke out. 

The sailorman had his pay 
reduced, and he was forgotten 
as though the terrible casual¬ 
ties of seamen in the Great 
War had never happened. 
Never was such forgetfulness, 
which extended to the selling 
of the national shipyards and 
dearly-bought ships, and to an 
over-weening confidence that 
the nation had ships enough, 
whether for war or for peace. 

Now, ‘ with the revival of 
shipping peril, the sailor¬ 
man is again in the front of 
the picture, for some at least. 
The men of the mercantile 
marine, through another war 
even more dangerous than the 
last, now enjoy regular em¬ 
ployment and leave with pay. 
It is to be hoped that this will 
not cease when the war ceases. 

In the last, war the National 
Maritime Bbard ran through 
the' entire pay list frequently 
and changed it out of all know¬ 
ledge ; those who founded it 
hoped it would revise all the 
conditions of service and see 
that sailormen obtained not 
only better pay but more 
leisure and the means of retire¬ 
ment at a reasonable age. s 

W E are all now living by 
virtue of the courage "and 
hardihood of the men of the 
merchant navy who share the 
brunt of the war with the 
RAF and the Royal Navy. 
Let us resolve that they shall 
not again be abandoned to 
the hard old rule of unre¬ 
strained competition. 

© ' 

TRAITOR ISMS 

ywo new words for treachery 
will surely live as long as the 
world lasts. . 

One is Quislingism, after the 
chief traitor of Norway, the scorn 
of all free men. 

The other is Lavalism, who 
long before the war was what 
he is. It is known that he then 
made secret plans with Mussolini 
betraying France, and it lias 
now transpired that in those days 
of peace he bought up French 
industrial shares to sell to 
Germany . 

© : 

JUST AN IDEA 

There is one strong hope ivhich 
may make us confident that the 
future will loe greater and happier 
than anything we can now imagine. 
Science is on the side of virtue. 


The Chi!dr 



Roof-Garden Chickens 

Brother Douglas feeding his hens on the roof of a Y M C A hostel at 
Westminster. The hens live in a house built with material from a 
blitzed greenhouse by soldiers on leave. The eggs, as well as produce 
from a garden on the same roof, will go to Westminster Hospital 



J 7 very intelligent dog has char- tain evening each week a table 

acter, and a little rough- is set for a game, at whist. The 

haired terrier owned by friends* dog must have a sense of nuni- 
of the C N affords a quaint bers, for with four chairs round 

illustration of the fact. With the table and only three people 

the children all away from home, in the room, she knows that a 

the dog is the sole pet, and . fourth is to come, and so 

shares the drawing-room with anxious is she for the missing 

the family. Constant association one’s arrival that she will not 

with human beings has sharpened eat her supper while he is absent, 

her faculties so that she seems : but frets and fidgets, whining, 
to regard the other occupants gently barking, and frequently 

of the house as her special going to the door. When the 

charges. Her greatest care is missing one arrives she . greets 

to get them all in at night. him with boisterous affection. 

So long, as one is out she will. after which she rushes to her 
not rest, but utters sharp low food-bowl, gulps down her supper, 

barks and repeatedly runs to the and then, sentry-go concluded 
door as if to summon them home. . and her reward taken, she sinks 
But that is not all. On a cer- tranquilly to sleep. 

The Little Pocket Book 

^ Yorkshire writer has been Tis an honour reserved for freemen 
describing a small pocket- like you 

book in his possession. Bound in To give to a haughty usurper his 
blue leather, it has much useful due; ' 

information between its covers. You fight for your dwellings, your 

" children , your wives , 

Your religion, your commerce, 
your freedom , your lives ; 

For all that as men you esteem 
the most dear , 

And all that as Christians you’re 
bound to revere. 

This pocket-book might well be 
mistaken for a 1942 diary, but 
the actual date is 1S04, and its 
songs are the songs of an England 
waiting for Napoleon to come. 


ana * some songs. .Among me 
songs are Invasion, The Great 
Gun in.the Park, and The Female 
Volunteer, and one has this verse: 
Then let them dare 
By sea or air 

Invade, we’U warmly treat ’em, 

And nobly show 

The haughty foe 

We’ll die or else we’ll beat ’em. 

Another verse in the book has 
the words : 
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n's N&tpoper 


Let Nothing New Enter Mere 


YY 7 T: are not good at propa- 
W ganda, it is said, and 
certainly we find it difficult 
to understand how the Ger¬ 
man people can be.deceived by 
the everlasting gibberish of 
'Dr Goebbels. Yet it seems that 
the minds of millions can be 
made proof against what is 
true if they are crammed 
long .enough with what is false. 

We are reminded of a curious 
example of it in our own 
country. There is now ap¬ 
proaching completion the new 
Domesday Book of England 
which sets out to describe what 
there is to see in our ten thou¬ 
sand towns and villages. It is 
the King's England series of 
county books so well known 
to CN readers, and the 36th 
of the 40 volumes is being 
sent to the printers. 

For these books all the old 
books have been read and 
ten'thousand places have been 
visited, and the result has been 
the correction of many 1 old 
mistakes: and (alas I for we 
arc all ’human) the making 
of some new ones. 

One of the mistakes in all 
the old hooks about our 
churches is the statement 
that there are 30 lead fonts 
still surviving from medieval 
and Norman days. The number 
is given a hundred times and 
every antiquarian will repeat 
it. But the Editor of the 
King's England books has had 
them all visited, and finds that 
there are 38. 

Now it happened that the 
first of these volumes, being on 


Kent, came before the Kent 
Archaeological Society and was 
reviewed in its annual issue of 
Archaeologia Cantiana, which 
did not like the volume be¬ 
cause it had interesting stories 
in it and attractive headings, 
instead of being as dry as the 
dust on Archaeologia Cantiana. 
Especially the reviewer took up 
the point about the fonts, and 
said the King’s England had 
the number wrong, the true 
number being 30. The fact that 
the Editor has had them 
counted and visited is nothing 
at all.‘ Have the antiquarians 
not known for a hundred 
years that there are only 30 ? 

The Editor respectfully 
called the attention of the 
reviewer to the fact that he has 
had the fonts counted and that 
there are 38, but although six 
volumes of A. C. have since 
been printed, his letter has not 
been printed, and the mistake 
has not been corrected. One 
would have thought that a 
society with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at the head of its 
vice-presidents would have 
wished to correct a misstate¬ 
ment when it was pointed out 
(especially when it does in¬ 
justice to a book), but what is 
peculiarly interesting at this 
time is the fact that not even 
if one rose from the dead would 
Archaeologia Cantiana believe 
that there are 38 lead fonts in 
England. 

The moral seems to be that 
if you say a thing long enough 
and often enough it sinks too 
deep in the mind to dig out. 


Dustman’s Holiday 

By Our London Lad 


Qn Saturday afternoons the 
dustmen of our borough, 
whom we dimly descry rummag¬ 
ing in our areas as the morning 
Blackout fades, come out into 
the open. They give, up their 
time to helping on the salvage 
campaign. 

We now see them as they 
really are. We hear their voices' 
raised to the level of loud¬ 
speakers. Both aspects of our 
dustmen are a - surprise. The 
leader of the raid wears no- old 
school tic, but a faded blazer 
striped with the colours of a 
famous cricket club. A Union 
Jack is draped on his broad 
back, a mortar-board tops his 
massive head. 

As the dust van rolls behind 
him his voice blares out from a 
megaphone, and this is roughly 
wliat he says : 

“ Now, then, ladies, bring out 
anything you’ve got : papers, 
old books, iron, brass, copper, or 
whatnot. We’ve got to win this 
war, and we can take it. Old 
Hitler, he don’t ask for what he 
wants ; he takes it. We can take 
it and let him have it in a way he 
won’t like. So, ladies, have a 
look round the house and see 


what you’ve got. Thank you, 
madam; that’s the style. Thank 
you, lady. Roll it up, one and all.” 

And so on. With him are one 
or two helpers of his craft, vividly 
arrayed, carrying striped para¬ 
sols, and megaphones with which 
they perform a running accom¬ 
paniment of fragmentary appeals. 
But unofficially the procession is 
accompanied by a number of 
enthusiastic' children, who dart 
to and fro between the houses 
and the salvage vans, carrying 
any .trifles they can gather. 

So much for Saturday after¬ 
noons, and sometimes Mondays 
or any other day off. But on 
Sunday the procession takes 
another form. The salvage vans 
arc out again and so are our 
dustmen friends, still acting as 
Town Criers, but. their vocal 
activities more in accord with 
their Sunday best. And on the 
vans, or dustcarts, now number¬ 
ing three, are perched rather 
perilously a crowd of the small 
children, boys and girls, who 
have assisted in the Saturday 
collections. They shout and 
laugh and cheer, for this is their 
Sunday treat; and also the 
Dustman’s Holiday. 
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The Pages of Our Lives 


THE BITTER LESSON 

When God will educate a man, 
He compels him to learn 
bitter lessons. He sends him to 
school to the Necessities rather 
than to the Graces, that by 
knowing all suffering he may 
know also the eternal con¬ 
solations. - Celia Burleigh 

A Voice Front Australia 

don’t know * England’s 
W worries; 

I guess she lias a few, 

From the Gulf of Carpentaria 
Right into Timbuctoo. 

She lends the whole world money 
And straightens out their w r oes ; 
When foreigners get into holts. 
Then over Mother goes. 

She swept the pirates from the sea 
That washes every shore, 

And rid the world of slavery 
And opened Freedom’s door. 

She acts just like a referee. 

So fair must be the fight. 

And often they have turned on 
her 

And thumped her left and right. 

She seems to come out smiling, 
though. 

At the finish of the scrap. 

It is the way she keeps her head 
That keeps her on the map. 

Jack Moses, Australian poet 

NATURE YOUNG 

T was always an early riser, 
1 Happy the man who is ! Every 
morning day comes to him with a 
virgin's love, full of bloom and 
freshness. The youth of nature is 
contagious, like the gladness of a 
happy child. Buhver Lytton 

Spring is Here 

r JpHE seasons return though the 
world be rent 

With striving and sorrow and 
argument; 

The flowers still bloom and the 
rivers fill * 

To show us God living in beauty 
still. 

WONDER ? 

’T’he earliest exercise of the brain 
* is wonderment. A child accepts 
nothing without wondering how it 
comes to be. That a watch should 
tell the time does not interest it; 
it wonders how the wheels go round. 
It wonders why the stars do not 
fall, why the waves do not flow over 
the land, why flow ers have fragrance. 
Facts do not interest it; the exist¬ 
ence of the fact is always its 
wonder.' C. W. Saleeby 

I Know Where I ant Going 

J know tvhere I am going 
And Who is going with me. 

It may be but a rugged road 
With no one there to share my 
load; 

But at the end will come sweet 
rest: 

God’s great reward: 

I know where I am going 
And Who is going with me. 

Egbert Sandford 

The Inward Strength 

XTecessity is cruel, but it is the 
A ^ only test of inward strength. 
Every fool may live according to 
his own likings. • Goethe. 


ynE greatest book is that which 
Nature writes, 

Of happy sunny days and starlit 
nights; / 

Of mountain' ranges, valleys, 
lakes, and trees. 

And rivers winding to the sunlit 
seas. 

Of cloudless skies, of boundless 
hopes and joys. 

And all the happy days when \ve 
were boys; 

■Of sunset hours that turn the 
clouds to gold. 

And help us on our*way as we 
grow old. 

Of pastures, woods, and fragrant 
country lanes, . 

The heather-covered moors and 
fertile plains ; 


The sacred memories of other 
days 

And friends now gone who also 
walked these ways. 

Dig down beneath the surface 
of the ground. 

And you at once will find some 
Power profound, 

Unseen by.man, yet working day 
and night 

To bring the lovely flowers of 
spring to light. 

A ltd so behind our life tliis Power 
sublime, 

Divine and just,, is working all 
the time, 

In many hidden ways, in peace 
and strife. 

To bring a better human race to 
life. E. Oxburgh 


All Things Write Their Story 


All things. are engaged in 
writing their history. The 
planet, the pebble, goes attended 
by its shadow. The rolling 
rock leaves its scratches 011 the 
mountain ; the river its channel 
in the soil; the animal its bones 
in the stratum; the fern and leaf 
their modest epitaph in the coal. 

The falling drop makes its 
sculpture in the sand or the 
stone. Not a foot steps into the 


snow or along the ground but 
prints, in characters more or 
less lasting, a map of its march. 
Every act of the man inscribes 
itself, in the memories of its 
fellows, and in his own manners 
and face. The air is full of sounds, 
the sky of tokens, the ground is 
all memoranda and signatures, 
and every object covered over 
with hints which speak to the 
intelligent. . . Emerson 


Handy Man 

J-Je. keeps to himself does the Handy Alan, when the clouds arc 
packed for a squall, 

But he comes with his gun from the ends of the earth when the 
bugle gives him a call; 

And the babe sleeps- sound in her cot o’ nights, and the trader 
may plot and plan. 

For under the stars on the rolling deep stands the vigilant Handy 
Man. 

Handy afloat, handy ashore, easiest soul to please, ; 

Ready to straddle a merry-go-round or ride on the plunging seas ; 

Soil of this sea-girt England, ward of the world-wide breed. 

Jack is the man for the midnight watch or the hour of the Empire’s 
need. Harold Begbie in the poem which 

• first called the Sailor the Handy Man 

We Touch Heaven 


W/E touch heaven-when we lay our 
W hand on a human body. 

This sounds much like a mere- 
flourish or rhetoric, but it is not so. 
If well meditated it will turn out to 
be a scientific fact, the expression 
of the actual truth of the thing. We 
are the miracle of miracles, the great 
inscrutable mystery of God. 

We cannot understand it, we know 
not how to speak of it; but we may 
feel and know, if we like, that it is 
verily so. . Carlyle. 


GOOD SENSE 

Ue that wants good sense is un- 
^ happy in having learning, for 
he has thereby only more ways of 
exposing himself; and he that has 
sense knows that learning is not 
knowledge, but rather the art of 
using it. Richard Steele 


In the People’s Hearts 

Tf by good government I could 
1 raise a memorial in my people's 
hearts, that would be the statue 
for me. Tsar Peter tlie Third 



The old bridge across the Forth at Stirling, one of Scotland's most 
historic towns; Not far away the Battle of Bannockburn was fought 
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Start Your House 
With a Balloon 

A remarkably ingenious method for the rapid construction 
of bungalows or small houses has been perfected in 
America. It is based on a rubber balloon ! 


The first step is to lay a cir¬ 
cular concrete foundation of the 
required size. On this is placed 
a big balloon which is laced to 
the circumference of the founda¬ 



tion. When the balloon has been 
inflated it is covered with wire¬ 
netting and sprayed with liquid 
cement from a hose. After 24 
hours the concrete has set, rein¬ 
forced by the wire-netting, and 
the balloon can be deflated and 
withdrawn in a few minutes. 
Concrete does not stick to 
rubber. 

There is now a dome-shaped 
concrete shell, gaps having been 


left in it for doors and windows, 
and all it needs is a coating of 
insulation and a final spraying 
with cement to give it a weather¬ 
proof surface, the finished wall 
being four inches thick. “ This 
provides only one room, of 
course, but by grouping four of 
these units closely together and 
connecting them by short cor¬ 
ridors and a hall a four-roomed 
bungalow can be constructed in 
a few days. 

A building of this kind is said 
to be exceptionally strong and 
durable, and the method of 
moulding concrete on a rubber 
balloon has been suggested for 
making air-raid shelters. No 
doubt there are many uses that 
could be made of it in wartime, 
and when peace comes again it 
may help in speedily replacing 
some of the world’s devastated 
homes—as soon as rubber and 
cement are obtainable. 


The Glan IVSacRae 


We are glad to see that Mrs 

T Ella MacRae-Gilstrop, the 
Lady Bountiful of Eilean Donan 
Castle, on Lake Duich, has offered 
to ennoble the names of any ^ 
MacRaes who give their life for * 
their country. She will add them 
to the Roll of Honour on the rock 
of the castle, which is copied 
from - the memorial shrine • in 
memory of John McCrae in. 
Wimereux Cemetery in Flanders. 
On both memorials the Lamp of 
Remembrance is kept burning. 

The approach to Eilean Donan* 


Castle is by a stone bridge in one 
of the most entrancing natural 
settings in the majestic High¬ 
lands, and we rejoice to think of 
the names engraved on this 
memorial,' with -the famous lines 
of John McCrae below as they 
appeared in Punch during the 
last war: 

We are the dead, short days ago 
We lived , felt dawn, saw sunsets 
glow , 

Loved and were loved, and noio 
we lie 

In Flanders Fields. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Doreen’s Pets 


\V7hen Tibbie the kitten came. 
Spot got into disgrace. 

Spot was a jolly little 
terrier. He loved his mis¬ 
tress, and he couldn’t under¬ 
stand how she could want 
to play with a stupid cat 
when he was about. 

** It’s very naughty of you 
to bark in that disagreeable 
way,” scolded Doreen. “ You 
are jealous. You can’t bear 
me to pet anyone but you.” 

She was afraid to let the 
little fluffy thing out of her 
sight lest Spot should do 
her some harm. 

" But I can’t keep you in 
my arms all day,” she said. 

So poor Spot was sent out 
into the garden, afid there 
he had to stay. 

Tibbie slept in Doreen's 
room that night, and in the 
morning, when she woke, 
there was such a barking 
outside on the stairs. 

She jumped up and ran to 
the door. 

On the mat sat the kitten, 
her eyes flashing, her back 
humped up, and her claws 
out, all ready to spring. 
That rascal Spot was scam¬ 
pering round and round her, 


as .near as he dared, barking 
loudly. 

Doreen was terrified. She 
ran forward. 


” Let them alofie ! ” 
Munimie cried out. ” Pussy 
is in no danger.” 



And, sure enough, when 
Spot found that he could not 
frighten her, and that she 
knew how to take care of her¬ 
self, he left off teasing, and 
slunk away downstairs. 

Now they are good friends, 
and Doreen has the jolliest 
games with her two little pets. 


The Book of 
Queen Eleanor 

One of the most beautiful 
manuscripts in the world is to* be 
sold next week. It is a Book of 
Hours prepared in 1532 for Queen 
Eleanor, the second wife of 
Francis the First of France, and 
is remarkable both for its 16 
illuminations, gems of Flemish 
art, and for its gold and jewelled 
binding. 

This treasure belonged to the 
late Lord Rothermere, who paid 
2000 guineas for it; and the first 
known Englishman to . possess it 
was another man.who had asso¬ 
ciations* with Fleet Street, having 
been laid to rest in Temple 
Church in 1754. He was that Dr 
Richard Mead whom Dr Johnson 
declared to have “lived more in 
the broad sunshine of life than 
almost any man.” 

Besides being the greatest 
doctor of his day, having estab¬ 
lished, the efficacy of inoculation 
for smallpox, Mead was a scholar 
and lover of books and art.- Pope, 
for whom his good friend pre¬ 
scribed asses milk, has immor¬ 
talised him in the lines: 

Rare monkish manuscripts for 

Hearne alone; 

And hooks for Mead and butter¬ 
flies for Sloane. 

On his death Dr Mead’s library 
of over 10,000 volumes was sold 
for £5518, and his art treasures, 
the biggest collection of its day, 
fetched nearly twice that sum. 
Horace Walpole was the lucky 
man who got the Book of Hours. 

An oval relief of two Roman 
soldiers raising Our Lord of the 
Cross is on the front cover, and 
the Madonna Enthroned is on the 
back, while at the end of the 
chain by which the book was 
secured to its shelf is * a rare 
sculpture of Ecce Homo. 

The World Grows 
Wiser 

A Methodist local preacher 
being unable (owing to trans¬ 
port) to fulfil a preaching 
appointment at Kelly Bray, Cal- 
lington, on a recent Sunday, the 


Jupiter and Mars in a Race 

Appearances Are Deceptive 

ll the planets, writes the C N astronomer, are now receding from 
' the Earth, but they still provide an interesting display; 

This applies particularly to Jupiter and Mars during the next 
fortnight. They are high in the south-west in the evening, Jupiter 
being easily recognised by being the most brilliant of the starry host, 
while our star-map will enable Mars to be identified. 

These two worlds will appear as , imaginations are not equal to con- 
if in a celestial handicap race, ceiving a millionth part of what 
Both are speeding eastwards and may exist and which the facts, so 
at present are in the position far known, suggest do exist, 
indicated on the star^map, but Q ne simple comparison of 
though Jupiter appears *to have a Jupiter and Mars illustrates this, 
good start it will be seen that the w e ma y remember how six months 
much fleeter Mars will catch him ag0 Mars was the rival 0 f Jupiter 
up and draw level by April 4, in brilliance; we now see how he 
when they will be in conjunction has apparently shrunk. If he 
—that is due north and south of travelled as far as Jupiter he 
each other and at their apparent would appear only as a faint 
nearest. fourth-magnitude star. As far as 

It will be easy to watch this Saturn, the wonderful world of 
14-day event, evening by evening. Mars would be invisible to the un- 
until Mars travels away eastward aided eye, and without the magic 
in front of Jupiter and eventually powers of the telescope would 
gets far ahead. For Mars travels then have no * existence for us. 
at the average rate of 1,296,000 There are many millions of worlds 
miles a day, whereas the rate of in such a position and far beyond 
Jupiter is only 691,000 miles a day. telescopic powers at the present 

time. So much for appearances 1; 

Now let us take but one com¬ 
parison out of the countless 
millions possible. So immense is 
Jupiter^ compared with Mars that 
his great sphere could contain thp 
material of 8750 worlds the size of 
Mars, while Jupiter weighs nearly 
3000 times more than Mars. But 
it does not end at that. For ex¬ 
ample, a pound box of chocolates 
taken .to Jupiter would be found 
to''weigh 2£ pounds; but when 
taken to Mars, the same box of 
Now it will be obvious from the chocolates would weigh 51- ounces 
star-map that Mars appears to be only, yet remaining precisely the 
travelling relatively much, faster same in appearance. 
than this, due to his being much: This is but one of the con- 
nearer to us than is Jupiter. sequences, and we can see there- 

At present Mars is about 146 fore that, if we let our imagina- 
million miles away, whereas tions build up a wealth of inter- 
Jupiter is 478 million. The Earth planetary trade between these 
is also playing a part in this event worlds, numberless differences and 
by bowling along at the rate of involved accounts would result. 
1,582,000 miles a day and, in- So Jupiter being what he is,, in 
cidentally, leaving both Mars and ’ size and weight only compared 
Jupiter behind. with Mars, makes all this differ- 

We cannot judge anything by ence, and when their numerous 
appearances alone and this applies known differences are taken into 
particularly to the Heavens where account we cannot fail to realise 
things vary to the extent of that things are what they are 
infinity and there is ho known because of where they are. 
limit to variety. Our most vivid . G. F. M. 

Story of George the Good 



Rector of Callington filled the. rri H E George of this story was 
vacant pulpit, a large congrega- x born in a 'slum and had the 
tion gathering to hear him. 


What a striking contrast to 
the state of things nearly 200 
years ago, when John Wesley set 
out for Cornwall! He met with 
considerable opposition from 
parson and squire, who sought to 
repress the Methodist fervour 
and exterminate this form of 
disease called Dissent, meaning 
that somebody does not agree 
with somebody else. Chapels 
were built in the teeth of bitter 
antagonism; conflict continued 
for years. 

Happily, much of the old 
prejudice has disappeared, and 
nowadays, especially in country 
places, we often find the vicar 
cooperating with the Methodists. 

He Stayed to Pack 

A British ship was struck by a 
torpedo and began to sink in mid¬ 
ocean. There was barely time to 
take to the boats before she took 
her final plunge. 

As the last boat was about to 
push off in haste someone wanted 
to know where the cabin boy was. 
“Ropner!” they sang out. 

At. first there was no reply. 
Then a cheery “Aye, aye, sir 1 'was 
heard above, as down the ship’s 
side came young Ropner, a lad of 
15. He was carrying a suitcase. 

“Sorry, sir,” he murmured; "I 
just stayed to pack.” 


good fortune to be evacuated 
to Canada. Mr- Geoffrey Shake¬ 
speare, M P, told the rest of his 
story the other day. 

It seems that George proved 
such a terror that hfc Canadian 
foster-parents refused to keep 
him, saying “We will make any 
contribution to the war effort but 
will not keep George.” Then a 
minister tried him and gave him 
up. The third effort, however, 
was successful. A farmer and his 
wife who had no children took 
him in to their lonely farm and 
George settled down and became 
cheerful, obedient, and useful. 
Mr Shakespeare himself drove 
out to see the lad, and had tea 
with the family. 

The farmer asked, “ George, 
have you brought in the cows?” 

“ Yes, Daddy ” said George. 


gELDOM do the planes of Coastal 
k Command come into the 
limelight, but theft* work goes on 
quietly day and night. 

They. fly into mid-Atlantic 
guarding our convoys and hunt¬ 
ing U-boats; and their very pre¬ 
sence over a convoy has fre¬ 
quently forced enemy submarines 
to remain submerged unable to 
attack, and finally.to lose contact 


“Did you shut the gate?” 

“Yes; Daddy.” 

The farmer beamed and said: 

“ He’s a grand boy. He is worth 
the whole of the rest of my staff 
together. If he goes on like this 
I intend to leave him my farm.” 

Mr Shakespeare tells us that 
no less than 6000 British children 
have been evacuated officially or 
privately to Canada and 5000 to 
the United States. 

The'Kinsmen Trust (which we 
are glad to see has the good for¬ 
tune to have Lord Bennett on 
its council) offers scholarships 
in this country for Canadian 
and American children, prefer¬ 
ence being given to rela¬ 
tives and friends of those who 
have been hospitable to British 
children. That is certainly a way 
to make children ambassadors of 
goodwill. 


with the convoy they have been 
stalking. 

A report of one group of 
Coastal Command engaged on 
this work shows that their air¬ 
craft last year flew ten million 
miles, all over the sea. Many of 
the patrols last for twenty hours, 
the record being held by a 
Catalina flying-boat which was 
airborne for more than 27 hours. 


Ten Million Miles Over the Seas 
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Dutch Courage 

'T'iie courage of the Dutch in Java and elsewhere in the Pacific 
^ , has stirred the hearts of free men wherever they beat, and 
it is good to recall the old days of this proud race when they 
saved their Homeland frOni the foul grip of the tyrant. 

Men make mock of the phrase “ Dutch Courage,” but let the 
mockers beware for once, for never was true courage more finely 
seen than by the defenders of the Dutch East Indies. We use 
the phrase in defiance of all the cynics, for it savs what we mean. 


“I can always die in the last 
ditch,”. said a Dutchman long 
ago, and his proud words have 
been a watchword and a trumpet 
call to brave men ever since. 

He was the young Prince of 
Orange, and he was speaking in 
an hour when Holland was 
threatened with destruction by 
the armies of France. He was 
speaking to the English Ambassa¬ 
dor, who among others of : the 
timid and the fearful begged him 
to consider how he could possibly 
resist, and what he could do, and 
the prince’s other answer was to 
open the dykes, and, often 
stumbling but never yielding; he 
saved his country. 

The Spanish Invasion 

This young Dutchman, not yet 
come to man’s estate, had the 
inspiration and example of 
Dutchmen who a century before 
liad fought to the last gasp and 
the last crust against one of the 
most remorseless and cruel 
attempts in history to wipe out a 
people. He was the grandson of 
that William the Silent who 
through long years of bitter 
adversity stiffened the resolution 
and stubbornness of his country¬ 
men to resist all that the cruelty 
and ferocity of the legions of 
Spain could wreak on them, and 
when struck down by an assassin 
breathed as his last words: “ Oh, 
my God, have mercy on this poor 
people!” 

The story of the Spanish 
invasion under the armies of the 
Duke of Alva, and of the many 
thousands of innocent and help¬ 
less who fell victims to it, is light¬ 
ened only by the immortal record 
of those who fought against the 
pitiless foe and, fighting, fell. 
The tales of their heroism are 
endless, but three of the great 
episodes of their struggle are 
written in the sieges of Haarlem, 
Leiden, and Alkmaar. 

Haarlem was one of the biggest 
and most beautiful cities in the 
Netherlands. It was also one of 
the weakest, and the garrison was 
weaker than the antique walls. 
The city’s main reliance was on 
the stout hearts of its people. 
Spaniards, Germans, and Wal¬ 
loons completely encircled the 
town with a force equal to the 
whole of its population, the garri¬ 
son within , the walls never 
numbering more- than 4000. 

All in the Fight 

The Spanish commander first 
designed a short, sharp assault, 
cannonading the walls for three 
days; but men, women, and 
children worked night and day 
repairing the breaches. The 
Spaniards advanced to storm the 
city, but as the church bells rang 
the alarm the whole population 
swarmed to the walls and met the 
besiegers not only with sword and 
musket but with stones and live 
coals and boiling oil. 

For more than a month the 
besiegers continued their attacks, 
and Haarlem resisted, fighting on 
the walls and in mines dug out of 
the earth. , Assault followed 
assault, but always the trained 
Spanish soldiers were thrust back 
by the plain burghers of Haarlem, 


till at last the Spaniards had to 
try to starve them out. As winter 
melted into spring, and spring 
into summer, famine stared the 
brave Dutch in the face. They 
devoured the hides of oxen, they 
plucked the grass and ate it, they 
died of hunger in the streets.' 

Such was the siege Haarlem 
endured for seven months before 
the Spaniards offered it terms of 
honourable surrender, and then 
murdered their prisoners. We 
will not add to the chronicle of 
cruelty, only saying, in Motley’s 
words, that Haarlem’s story is one 
in which wc are called on to 
wonder equally at human capac¬ 
ity to inflict misery and endure it. 

Haarlem did not stand, or fall, 
alone. Leiden and Alkmaar, as 
well as Zutphen, Flushing, Naar- 
den, and Brill are names lit by 
the flame of heroism in the 
history of Holland. In Alkmaar, 
where a few years ago the visitor 
heard the carillon ringing its 
plaintive tunc over the cheese 
market, the spirit of Holland’s 
freedom stood at bay against the 
ravening wolves. Every human 
being that could walk became a 
soldier. They repelled assault 
after assault, and though the 
Spaniards could not believe that 
a few half-starved fishermen 
could triumph over their own 
trained forces, triumph they did; 
and the besieged were at last 
relieved when William the Silent 
prepared to flood the country, 

A Brave Burgomaster 

; Leiden suffered two sieges; the 
second and more desperate, while 
the city waited for relief from the 
Dutch fleet, lasted from May till 
late autumn. As at Haarlem, 
every soul fought the besiegers, 
but the more dreaded enemy of 
famine and pestilence laid them 
low. Yet the scourge of pestilence 
could not subdue them; and their 
spirit is portrayed in the words 
their Burgomaster spoke in the 
deepening hour of'trial. “I have 
made an oath to hold the city, 
and may God give me strength 
to keep my oath. Take my body 
to appease your hunger, but 
expect no surrender so long as I 
' remain alive.” 

The famished few who heard 
him listened, and mounted the 
ramparts again to watch and 
wait for the relieving fleet. They 
did not wait in vain. Their 
bravery, their endurance, struck 
all but the final blow against 
Spanish confidence; and broken, 
tattered, famished Holland stag¬ 
gered to its feet to strike (and 
not in vain) for victory. 

Grace & Favour 

When Dr Lang retires from his 
historic homes (when he is no 
longer Archbishop of Canterbury) 
he is going to live in a Grace and 
Favour house, and it sounds just 
right for him. 

A Grace and Favour house is 
one that belongs to ilie King, to 
be given by him as a home for 
someone he wishes to honour, or 
a l’oyal pensioner, or perhaps a 
member of the Government. 

This one is King's Cottage, 
which was originally a royal resi¬ 
dence, and is on Kew Green. 


Two . at Home and 
Two Away 


Our Daily 
Bread 

The new regulation restricting 
retail deliveries makes it 
necessary to see to it that each 
baker is an expert in making 
bread. 

A correspondent tells us that 
the new regulation is very hard 
on his family because in his 
village the only baker turns out 
such heavy loaves that in the 
past he very often bought a 
better loaf from another baker; 
now he has to grin and bear it, 
and fears for his digestive powers. 

Poor bread, . indeed, is very 
common, apd a really well-made 
loaf not too easy to find. Our 
correspondent says his family 
would like to make its own bread, 
but cannot obtain yeast. 

For ourselves, we venture to 
suggest to the Ministry, of Food 
that it might issue an appeal to 
all bakers to do everything 
possible to improve bread. 

Every day bread becomes of 
greater importance through the 
shortage of other foods; bread 
promises to become our chief 
available food, and we ought to 
make the best of it. ; * 

The Town Hall 
Clock Strikes 20 

We are told that the enemy 
reads our newspapers, and even 
parish magazines are not allowed 
to print information which is 
likely to help the Nazis. What 
must some of the Germans whose 
job it is* to scour our Press for 
news think of us as a people? 

Those newspapers published in 
the front-line towns of Folke¬ 
stone, Dover, Deal, Ramsgate, 
and Margate devote most of their 
space to reports of normal events 
such as council meetings, wed¬ 
dings, and personal news. The 
advertisement columns are full 
of offers to sell or buy. and room 
is still found for. stories of un¬ 
usual or amusing events. A 
Folkestone paper told the other 
day that the town hall clock at 
New Romney struck twenty dur¬ 
ing a council meeting! 

The enemy must be puzzled by 
this evidence that we are carry¬ 
ing on, intensely conscious of the 
seriousness of the time, but con¬ 
fident in the future, and undis¬ 
mayed. 

The Quiet Room 

Some members of the staff of 
Electra House, the fine ’ Cables 
and Wireless headquarters build¬ 
ing’ on the Embankment, asked 
that, a room might be set aside^ 
for meditation and prayer, and 
Sir Edward Wilshaw, the chair¬ 
man, suggested that the room 
should take the form of a chapel. 

This has now been arranged, 
and the chapel has been dedi¬ 
cated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who thought it was 
probably unique, that actually 
within a great house of business 
during its ceaseless activity there 
should be such a room of peace. 
It was very moving, he said, that 
at the heart of this great enter¬ 
prise (its operations .extending to 
every part of the world and em¬ 
ploying 10,000 persons .of 60 
nationalities) there should be this 
reminder of the eternal verities. 

The chapel, on an upper floor 
and providing seating accommo¬ 
dation for about 20, has been 
admirably designed by a member 
of the staff. We also find en¬ 
couragement in knowing that the 
thought originated with members' 
of the stqff. 


An Australian girl sends us from 
South Gippsland in .Victoria tins story 
of peace and war in the desert and on 
the farm. 

brothers are in the Middle 
East and at present are rest¬ 
ing after fighting at Giarabub, 
somewhere in the Libyan desert, 
and in Syria. My elder brother 
was the first A I F casualty in 
action, badly but not seriously 
wounded, and was back in the 
fighting line before Giarabub fell 
to the British. 

While he -was away my other 
brother and his truck com¬ 
panions had a miraculous escape 
from almost certain death. Their 
job was to find enemy outposts 
and report them to headquarters. 

Out on patrol in the desert one 
day they came unexpectedly 
upon ah Italian outpost. Luckily 
they were'not noticed but . they 
had to “ step lively ” to avoid 
being seen. Presently they came 
upon the first road they had seen 
for months, so my brother, who 
was driving, took it. When they 
arrived at their camp they were 
astonished to hear that they had 
passed over a road mined bv the 


British. Still more amazed were 
they when soon after news came 
in that an Italian transport 
travelling’ along the road had 
been blown up and all killed. 

While the two boys are away 
Dad and I are carrying on with 
the work of the farm. The 
hardest* part of this is the hay¬ 
making, but we have managed 
to get it in since* the boys left two 
years ago. Other years we have 
had the grass mown for us, and 
all we had to do was to cart it 
in on a horse-drawn sledge and 
’ make the stack, but this year 
Dad will cut it with a scythe and 
I will use a sickle. I am looking 
forward to it, for it is great fun. 

Our Folly 

The Small Pig-Keepers Council 
reports that enough bacon is 
being produced by members of the 
2300 pig clubs in the country to 
provide each year ; 1C0 miilion 
breakfasts of two rashers each. 

This is one more example of 
ouf folly in not developing the 
beeping of pigs in every town and 
village of the nation. 


0m 
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Ovaltine gives you 
Strength, Vigour 
and the Will-to-win 

P ERFECT physical fitness, abundant energy and the ■ 
will-to-win—these are the qualities you must possess 
if you arc to be successful in sports and games. 

Remember that the leading coaches and trainers insist on 
‘ Ovaltine ’ as ail essential part of the training.diet for players 
and athletes in their charge. They know that there is.nothing 
like ‘ Ovaltine ’ for building up physical fitness; and stamina. 

* Ovaltine ’ has also played ail important part in many 
outstanding feats of endurance. Famous mountaineering 
expeditions, including the last two Mount Everest {expedi¬ 
tions, carried ‘ Ovaltine ’ as an essential part of their high 
climbing ration. Explorers have taken it to the ends of the 
earth. 

In everyday life, in your school work, the same fitness and 
vigour are just as. valuable. That is wliy you should drink 
delicious ‘ Ovaltine ’ every day. It will keep you fit in 
b jdy and mind and help you always to do your best. 

* Ovaltine ’ is, in itself, a perfect food, made from the finest 
of Naturc’s.foods—malt, milk and eggs. To ensure the high 
quality of these ingrddients, the famous ' Ovaltine - Farms 
were established. For these reasons, always insist on 
‘Ovaltine’—there is nothing like it. 
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SCARECROWS 

Mr Smith had just finished 
putting the seeds in the 
garden. . 

“ How about the birds eating 
the seeds? ” queried Mrs.. 
Smith. “ Hadn’t you better 
put up a scarecrow ? ” 

Oh, that doesn’t matter,” 
was the reply. “ One of us will 
always be in the garden.”. 

What is This Word? 

Yhe first part means equality ; 

the second part means in¬ 
feriority ; and the whole means 
superiority. ssojipivjv 



FACTS ABOUT THE WIND 

T HE fastest wind on record 
attained a speed of 500 
miles an hour during a tornado in 
the United States. In the Brit¬ 
ish Isies gusts of 112 miles an 
hour have been registered. 
Bridges are built to withstand 
a wind of 136 miles an hour. 

The most prevalent wind in 
England is south-west ; it blows 
for nearly one-third of the year. 


Jacko in a Hurry 



J ACKO knew better than to steal eggs from the nests, but he dearly loved 
climbing up and having a look at them. One day he got more than he 
bargained for. A fierce bird popped out of a hole in the bank and gave his 
tail a sharp tweak \ Jacko came down faster than he went up. 


Tub 


Look Oat in the Blackout 

Here comes the funeral of 
Mrs Jones, 

A bus at night broke all her 
bones, 

Because she did not heed the 
warning 

Which is broadcast every morn- 
ing. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the exiling the planet Nep¬ 
tune is in the south-east, and 
Jupiter, Mars, 

Saturn, and 
Uranus are in 
the south-west. 

In the morning 
Venus and Mer¬ 
cury are low 
in the south¬ 
east. The picture shows the Moon 
as it maybe seen at 9 o’clock on 
Sunday evening, March 22 . 

A Heating Stove 

A small heating stove for a 
greenhouse, or even a room, 
is easily improvised with an oil- 
stove and a tin biscuit-box. Half¬ 
fill the box with sand, place it 
on the lamp, and then light the 
wick. When the sand is heated 
all through the lamp may be 
turned vejy low. 



SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 

A sum of ^675 was to be divided 
* among 1250 soldiers and 
sailors. The soldiers were to 
receive 10 shillings each and the 
sailors 15 shillings. How many 
were there of each ? 

A nswer next week 

Do You Live in Glamorgan? 

Q lam organ means the gwlad 
morgan, or the dominion of 
Morgan, a prince who lived and 
ruled in this part of South Wales 
in the tenth century . 1 


Reversed Rivers 

The names of six rivers, spelled 
, backwards, are hidden here : 
These men I esteem parti¬ 
cularly. 

The . suitcase was left at a 
London railway-station. 

It was quite dark when he 
blew out the candle. 

Owing to the fog no cars are 
running today. 

I expect you are bitterly dis¬ 
appointed about it. 

You will find the sheet in the 
linen-cupboard. Answer next week 



Answer next week 


PRIDE-AND THE FALL 

There once was a kitten 
named Jane 

Who was so .conceited, though 
plain,: ' 

That she fell in a lake 
Which she thought by mistake 
Was a looking-glass. Wasn’t 
she vain ? 

Shakespeare Sayings 

J cannot tell what the dickens 
his name is. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, III 2 
Well said ; that was laid on 
with a trowel. ‘ 

As You Like It, I 2 
He hath eaten me out of house 
and home. Henry IV, Part 2, I 3 . 

let on Parle Francais 

o 

Pourquoi Busby Garda Son Chapeau 

On raconte que le celebre 
Docteur Busby, Proviseur de 
Westminster School,- re^ut un 
jour la visite du roi Charles II. 

Le Docteur prodigua" a son 
souverain toutes les marques du 
plus profond respect, a cette 
exception pres qu’il garda son 
chapeau sur la tete. 

Le roi ne put s’empecher de 
lui en faire l’observation, mais 
Busby repondit avec dignite : 

“ Sire, il est impossible que je 
laisse croire a mes eleves qu’il 
y ait dans mon ecole un person- 
nage plus important que moi.” 

Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A long thin strip, 
a great entertainer. 4 A palm and live 
other members make this. 7 Fertile 
spot in the desert. 8 Voice above the 
tenor. 10 Rising and falling of the 
sea. 12 In the direction of. 13 Royal 
Institutl6n (abbrev.). 15 Free from 
moisture. 16 A flue; 19 A gleam. 20 
Father. 21 Exclamation expressing 
various emotions. 23 On the side pro¬ 
tected from weather. 25 To yield. 
27 Black man. 28 Set of bells tuned 
to each other. 29 Finishes. 

Reading Down. 1 A command to 
do something. 2 Many. 3 Native of 
New Zealand, 4 Strike with force. 
5 Apart. 8 Squirrel’s nest. 9 Belong¬ 
ing to a certain place. 11 Wood nymph. 
14 Mischievous child. 17 A laughing 
wild beast. 18 Mother-of-pearl. 19 
Slope. 22 Egg providers. 24 Long fish. 
26 Immeasurable period. * 


SWEETENS CHILD'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother ! You’ll be positively 
amazed how quickly a little * Milk 
of Magnesia * .sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich food. ' Milk of Magnesia ' over¬ 
comes the sour acidity the moment 
it reaches the stomach. That sick, 
ill feeling quickly passes away and 
in no time the little one is as 
lively as a cricket. Then ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia * moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which 
have made the child ill. At the first 
sign of sickness just give ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get * Milk of Magnesia ' 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and- 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax. Also * Milk of 
Magnesia ' brand Tablets, 7d., 1/1J, 
2/3 and 3/11J-. (Including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. Be 
quite sure it is ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ 

4 Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of 
Phillips ’ preparation of Magnesia. 


NOW AND AFTERWARDS 


Boy. I saw a remarkable thing 
the other day. Last year the 
Government paid out for unem¬ 
ployment only half the amount it 
had to find in the first year of 
the war.' 

Man. Remarkable indeed, and 
worth thinking about. Because 
we are determined to get things 
done to win the war, we set 
everybody to work who is fit 
to work. The Government does 
this for us, knowing that it must 
be done. The money saving is the 
least part of it; the real gain is 
setting idle people to work. We 
see that when a great purpose is 
at stake the Government acts to 
achieve it. I should like you to 
ask me next why Governments do 
not do that in peace. 

Boy. What I was going to ask 
you is this : why the Government 
should pay people to be idle. 
Isn’t that bad both for the paid 
idler and for the country? 

Man. The main point is that 
in war we see the Government 
Recognising that there is so much 
to do that we cannot afford to 
allowable-bodied people to remain 
idle,, whereas in peace there is no 
recognition of the fact that 
always there is more good work 


that needs to be done than there 
are workers to do it. For lack of 
that recognition, government^ in 
peace, instead of getting on with 
a thousand and one things that 
need doing, leave useful employ¬ 
ment to chance, and pay out un¬ 
employment benefit to millions of 
people for whom chance finds 
nothing to do. 

Boy. Do you think there will 
be many unemployed after the 
war? 

Man. Nothing is more certain 
than a vast amount of unemploy¬ 
ment, despite a brilliant victory, 
unless we make up our minds to 
do work that needs doing and to 
do it thoroughly well, taking as 
much pride in making houses as 
in making fighting aeroplanes, in 
schools as in tanks, in cities as in 
navies, in playing-fields as in mili¬ 
tary exercises. 

Boy. Isn’t it strange that we 
should take more trouble in 
making things to kill than in 
making things to keep alive? 

Man. It is the strangest thing 
in the world, for, while we have to 
work unduly hard to fashion,the 
things of death, with half the 
labour we could not only lengthen 
life but so eradicate disease as to 


make life better worth living. Let 
us fasten upon this great truth, 
for its full and proper recognition 
would not only end unemploy¬ 
ment for the unfortunate, but 
would lift employment to a higher 
plane,, making it the pleasant per¬ 
formance of social and individual 
duty. Now, so imperative it is to 
get war work done that we have 
to take people out of peaceful em¬ 
ployments and set them to do un¬ 
accustomed jobs. Transfers from 
less important to more important 
work is also necessary in peace, 
but then we have time to do this 
gradually,* without disturbing 
life; that could be done by educa¬ 
tion, technical training, and 
deliberately increasing the call for 
good things to be done. The royal 
road to the better world is to call 
the people to noble tasks, to fine 
employments, to the performance 
of things worth doing—in short, 
to pursue peace as we now pursue 
war. , 

Boy. May I take it that by full 
and proper attention to employ¬ 
ment we can wipe out unemploy¬ 
ment? 

Man. Yes, and until that is 
understood unemployment will 
remain. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 

HOMES 



In a world of stress and anxiety Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes are daily bringing happi¬ 
ness and security to needy boys and girls, 
and constantly care for 8,200 children. Since 
War began 4,000 little folk (including about 
1,000 War cases) have found sanctuary in 
the Homes, and the prospect of future 
independence. 

This National Work needs your help 

in/ feeds one child for 
" 10 days. 

OCR will support one 
child for a year. 

4 >i nn will rescue and maintain 
I UU 3 children for one year. 

Cheques, etc . (crossed), payable Dr, 
liar na rdo’s 1 Ionics,should be sent to 
8, Daruardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.l. 



Yeast is the richest natural source of 
Vitamins B. I and B.2, also Proteins, 
therefore Yeast is essential to every¬ 
one— adults as well as children— 
especially in these days of rationing, 
Yet yeast, in its raw state, is so 
unpalatable that not one person in 
a million could take it. 

0R&NJSJASTf h ytAST 

in a novel and pleasing form 

prepared so that your children, and 
you, can take it regularly, and enjoy 
it. Oranjeist possesses all the 
strengthening, health-giving qualities 
of yeast, in a form pleasant to every¬ 
one. 

# THE STRENGTH OF YEAST 
*TH£ flAVOUR OF ORANGES 

Oranjeast counteracts Vitamin ‘B’ deficiency, 
is a pleasant drink that children will ask for ; 
a natural tonic drink for the war worker, 
and a beauty drink for women. 

THE CERTIFICATE OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
& HYGIENE HAS BEEN AWARDED 
IN RESPECT OF ORANJEAST. 

Price 9d. per packet from Boots, Timothy 
Whites and Taylors, Chemists, Grocers and 
Stores. If out of stock Oranjeast can be 
obtained for you in a few hours. 

THAMES CHEMICALS, LTD., 

2 , THE GREEN, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
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